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my earlier years! One would enter the dining-room
after morning prayers filled with a desire for a purer
and a fuller life coupled with a desire for breakfast.
My uncle, at such moments, was at his most suave.
He would address to each one of us some affectionate
remark which inspired self-esteem. It was with a flash
of delighted recognition that in after years I read of
his own confession that his native optimism always
reached its pinnacle when, having read the collect of
the day, he entered the breakfast room:

' 1 always think/ he wrote to the Duchess of Argyll,
e that breakfast is the pleasantest meal in the day ; my
illusions in regard to my fellow creatures have reshaped
themselves during the night; and I again believe in the
goodness of men and women/

It was the tradition at Qandeboye that one's porridge
at breakfast should be consumed standing. The por-
ridge itself was contained in a wide silver cauldron,
and with a large scoop one slopped it into little round
bowls bearing (I regret to say) crafty Scotch mottoes
(such as * Keep yer breath tae cule yer parritch * or
* There's plenty mair in the kitchen J) upon their rustic
interiors. It was also a tradition that those of us
who were of recognised Scottish ancestry should put
salt into their porridge and never sugar. As I walked
around the room spooning my porridge, I could look
out from the plate glass windows across the falling
fields and lakes, or across the river to where Helen's
Tower raised its warning finger. Or I could look
back into the room upon the pictures which covered
the walls, and upon that questing interrogation In the
eyebrows of Miss Linley, which suggested to me that